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Founded in 1912, The Book Club of California is a non-profit association of book 
lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, 
and fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors and to 
promote an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to 1000 members. When vacancies exist membership is open 
to all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications are approved by the 
Board of Directors. Regular membership involves no responsibilities beyond pay- 
ment of the annual dues. Dues date from the month of the member’s election. Reg- 
ular membership is $40; Sustaining $60; Patron $125. 

Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keep- 
sake series. They have the privilege, but not the obligation, of buying the Club pub- 
lications, which are limited, as a rule, to one copy per member. 
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A Ship of ’49: 
Fact and Fiction 


JAMES P. DELGADO 


ANTIQUARIANS, ARCHAEOLOGISTS, and historians were delighted in May of 
1978 when construction activity at the corner of Clay and Sansome streets 
in the heart of San Francisco’s financial district unearthed a major relic 
of the city’s beginnings. Sepulchered beneath some twenty-four muddy 
feet of bay fill, the charred oaked frame of the old whaler Niantic lay 
exposed to view for a week, until lack of funds and the necessity of con- 
tinued construction meant that most of the ship had to be removed. 

The Niantic was one of a legion of vessels that sailed here, to the 
western edge of a continent, their holds packed with thousands of eager and 
seeking argonauts. The simple act of picking out a fleck of sun-struck gold 
in a millrace had set off ‘“‘the greatest migration of mankind since the 
Crusades” and sent some 777 ships in a single year to a small hide-trading 
outpost that was destined to become the world’s greatest port. 

Many of those ships stayed, as evidenced by the Niantic. Abandoned 
by gold-crazed crews, they were converted to other uses by lumber-hungry 
San Francisco merchants. Their hulls soon housed scores of warehouses, 
hotels, offices, stores, restaurants, churches, and even the town jail. It is 
not surprising to note that mention of the converted ships and the crowded 
harbor can be found in most of the contemporary journals, diaries, letters, 
and published accounts of San Francisco. One new arrival summed up the 
consensus when he noted that: 

...a peculiar feature of the harbor...and one that struck me very forcibly... was 
the great number of dismantled ships that lay thickly scattered around it. These 


ships had a very old, ruinous, antiquated appearance, and at first sight gave me an 
impression, that this new-born city had been inhabited for ages, and was now going 
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to ruin. Most of them have their lower masts standing, and supported by a few 
ropes and chains...Some of them had doors cut into their sides... with short 
flights of steps from the water.1 


Even some of the literary “greats” who visited San Francisco noted the 
strange ship-buildings: Frank Marryat (the son of the author of Mr. 
Midshipman Easy and an author in his own right), Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Bayard Taylor, and Prentice Mulford, who, when he sailed 
into San Francisco Bay in 1856, was first greeted with the sight of “an old 
whaling brig, entombed in the mud below Clay Street, where it was 
being used as a warehouse” were but a few who wrote of the city’s 
“hulks.”? These historical accounts provide much useful information to 
the scholar and historian when carefully studied. One of the best accounts, 
however, is not one of fact; rather it is of fiction. A converted ship was 
carefully detailed in a colorful short story about a young girl coming of 
age in Gold Rush San Francisco. The story was titled “A Ship of ’49” and 
the author was Bret Harte. 

“A Ship of ’49” was published in 1885 in a volume of other stories 
entitled By Shore and Sedge. The story was set in the fictional ship Pon- 
tiac of Marseilles which lay on the San Francisco waterfront of January 
1854, the same year young Harte set foot in the city. The description of 
the Pontiac vividly brings to life the character and atmosphere of the 
beached and converted ships like the Niantic that served as models for 
the Pontiac. Harte, like Prentice Mulford, must have seen, or perhaps 
visited, one of these ships. 

Frank Marryat, in his writings, tells of the strange position of the 
vessels since: 


The front of the city is extending rapidly into the sea, as water-lots are filled up 
with the sand-hills that the steam excavators remove. This has left many of the old 
ships, that a year ago were beached as storehouses, in a curious position; for the 
filled-up space that surrounds them has been built upon for some distance, and new 
streets run between them and the sea, so that a stranger puzzles himself for some 
time to ascertain how the “Apollo” and “Niantic” became perched in the middle 
of the street; for although he has heard of ships being thrown up “high and dry,” 
he has probably sufficient nautical experience to observe that the degree of “height” 
and “dryness” enjoyed by the “Apollo” and “Niantic” resulted from some other 
cause than the “fury of the gale.”8 
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Harte captures, in his distinct style, the puzzlement of the stranger: 


It is related that an inebriated miner, impeded by mud and drink before its door, 
was found gazing at its remarkable facade with an expression of the deepest de- 
spondency. “I hev lived a free life, pardner,” he explained thickly to the Samaritan 
who succored him, “and every time since I’ve been on this six weeks’ jamboree night 
have kelkilated it would come to this. Snakes I’ave seen afore now, and rats I’m not 
unfamiliar with, but when it comes to the starn of a ship risin’ up out of the street, 
I reckon it’s time to pass in my checks,”4 


The residents of the ship were Abner Nott, an old farmer who rented the 
ship as a lodging-house, his daughter Rosey, and their infrequent tenants. 
Nott had “divided the space” between decks “and her hold into lodging- 
rooms, and lofts for the storage of goods...” while “the balustrade of her 
roof was unmistakably a taffrail.’”® 

When one reads a contemporary account of a visit to the converted 
Niantic, the similarities between the ship of fact and the ship of fiction 


are striking: 


On inquiring where my friend (Mr. S——m) was located, I was told I could be 
landed at a stair-foot leading right to it; and was not a little surprised when pulled 
alongside a huge dismantled hulk, surrounded by a strong and spacious stage, con- 
nected with the street by a substantial wharf, to find the counting house on the deck 
of the “Niantic,” a fine vessel of one thousand tons, no longer a buoyant ship, sur- 
mounted by lofty spars, and “streamers waving in the wind,” but a tenement 
anchored in the mud, covered with a shingle roof, subdivided into stores and offices, 
and painted over with the signs and showboards of the various occupants. To this 
“base use” my friend was obliged to convert her, rather than let her rot at anchor, 
there being no possibility then of getting a crew to send her to sea. Her hull was 
divided into two large warehouses, entered by spacious doorways on the sides, and 
her bulwarks were raised upon about eight feet, affording a range of excellent 
offices of the deck, at the level of which a wide balcony was carried around, sur- 
mounted by a verandah, approached by a broad and handsome stairway.® 


In addition to the lodging-house in the ship, yet another business was 
housed in the Pontiac: “A photographer... had ingeniously utilized the 
forecastle for a gallery (accessible from the bows in the next street) ....” 
This recalls the factual. placement of some pioneer businesses in ships’ 
forecastles, as shown by an advertisement for the “Old Ship” saloon in 


1856: 
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A GREAT CURIOSITY, In San Francisco, is the old ship in Pacific Street. This 
is the veritable ship, the ARKANSAS, once in the New Orleans trade, and in 1850 
converted into an ENGLISH ALE HOUSE. 

“In three paces you step from the street into her FORECASTLE-in such a 
situation certainly a very great curiosity.”7 


Yet another business was housed in the stern of another ship; where a 


coffee stand was made by cutting into the Apollo’s hull, just under the cabin win- 
dows, and many a man who stepped ashore from his long, weary voyage, took his 
first meal in California at this place.8 

Harte goes on in his narrative to describe the interior arrangement of the 
lodging house. Here there is no historical counterpart, and the reader is 
left with just Harte’s description, which must have been based, as were 
his other descriptions, on some factual model. Thus Harte’s story takes 
on a more direct value as a documentary source: 

The sliding door of the cabin communicated with the main deck, now roofed in and 
partitioned off so as to form a small passage that led to the open starboard gangway, 
where a narrow, enclosed staircase built on the ship’s side took the place of the 
ship’s ladder under her counter, and opened in the street.9 

Harte’s Pontiac had been beached, where she was “overtaken by the wild 
growth of the strange city” and soon “lay hopelessly imbedded; her re- 
treat cut off by wharves and quays and breakwater, jostled at first by 
sheds, and then impacted in a block of solid warehouses and dwellings, 
her rudder, port, and counter boarded in, and now gazing helplessly 
through her cabin windows upon the busy street before her.’’!° In 1925, a 
historian, in describing the fate of the beached ships, wrote, in a strangely 
similar fashion, that the hulks were: 

... Strange spectacles, these once gallant ships metamorphosed into forms and like- 
nesses that were neither of the land nor of the sea, but partook of both... The 
growing wharves pushed by their resting places, crossing piers hemmed them in, 
and the buildings grew between them and deep water. Their retreat cut off, they 
were left to gaze helplessly at the busy traffic of surrounding streets.11 

Bret Harte’s “Ship of ’49” was modelled after one of these “strange spec- 
tacles” and best captures the essence, atmosphere, and the unique char- 
acter of San Francisco’s gold rush waterfront. The strange story of the 
Niantic and the neighboring converted vessels is not so unfamiliar, then, 
to the avid reader of Bret Harte’s tales. 
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Partners in the Book Trade: 
Paul Elder and Morgan Shepard 


RUTH GORDON 


The following reprint is an excerpt from Ruth Gordon’s doctoral dissertation Paul 
Elder: Bookseller-Publisher (1897-1917) A Bay Area Reflection. The dissertation 
analyzes Elder’s early career when he was an active publisher as well as the pro- 
prietor of the popular book shop which was to serve for so many years as a San 
Francisco landmark. 


In Marcu 1898 Paul Elder and Morgan Shepard opened an innovative 
bookstore at 238 Post Street, San Francisco, and called it “The Book and 
Art Shop.” Art objects and an aesthetic atmosphere were as important as 
books to the prestige and reputation of the fledgling firm which was to 
exert a lasting influence on the city’s bookselling and bookmaking tradi- 
tion. 


PAUL ELDER 


David Paul Elder was born in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, | January 1872, 
to Scott and Mary A. (Eyster) Elder. His grandmother, Nellie Blessing- 
Eyster, was the author of the popular juvenile book A Colonial Boy (Bos- 
ton: D. Lathrop, 1889). Evidence exists of Elder’s early association with 
his grandmother, for the moves of Mrs. Eyster and the Elder family were 
parallel. In either 1874 or 1875 the Elder family moved from Pennsyl- 
vania to San Jose, California, where David Paul Elder attended Hester 
School. Nellie Eyster was also in San Jose in those years, and when the 
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Elders moved to San Francisco, her address was often the same as theirs. 
Hers was the first nationally known name to appear in Elder & Shepard’s 
literary magazine, Personal Impressions. It seems likely that Elder’s in- 
terest in books was fostered at home. 

When the family moved from San Jose, Elder’s education continued 
in San Francisco at Lincoln Grammar School and Lowell High School. 
After he left, or was graduated from, high school in 1888 or 1889, his first 
job was as a clerk for Wells Fargo Express. The city directory of 1890 
listed him as working with Doxey, and between 1891 and 1898 he was 
variously entered as a clerk or as working with William Doxey in no 
specified position. In 1897 Elder also was said to be a salesman, and the 
next year the job description became bookseller. His business address in 
1898 was 238 Post Street; his residence was in Berkeley. 

The Crocker-Langley Directory rarely listed his father, Scott Elder, 
as being employed at the same job or with the same employer twice in 
succession. The son, by contrast, became a businessman who was always 
correct, paid great attention to details, and was highly conscientious about 
such matters as payment of debts. Did Paul Elder acquire these traits as 
a reaction to his father’s rolling-stone work habits? It is an interesting 
hypothesis—one that, unfortunately, cannot be tested because so little is 
known about Paul Elder’s early years. 

In an autobiographical statement written around 1942-1945, Elder 
recalled his beginnings in the book trade. When he wrote these “Random 
Notes,” his firm was the largest retail book business in San Francisco: 


My career in the book business started one day in the early Nineties, when I 
decided that clerking in the clerical department of Wells Fargo Express did not 
have inviting prospects, and I secured a position in Mr. William Doxey’s Book Shop. 
This, as you may recall, was located in one of the Market Street stores under the 
Palace Hotel. Mr. Doxey specialized in the importation of standard works and sets, 
luxuriously bound in fine leather by Tout, Reviere [sic] and other notable English 
binders of the time. He had a select clientele of patrons from down the peninsula, 
in San Francisco and elsewhere. Mrs. A. M. Parrott made commanding appearances 
during the Holiday Seasons, and I recall many pleasant visits by Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst. She usually selected an hour after the store closed, and in consequence, had 
to lift her skirts as she daintily picked her way round the charwoman engaged in 
scrubbing the floor.1 
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It seems clear that Doxey influenced the artistic taste, the choice of 
titles, and the style of publishing that were to become Elder’s trademarks. 
The works both men published varied from items of strictly local interest 
to the nationally recognized Lark magazine. Their publications were 
illustrated by local artists, aimed at a high-brow local audience, and pro- 
duced in the technical and artistic tradition of fine printing. Many of their 
books apparently were vanity publications. In an interview with a news- 
paper reporter in 1919, Elder said that he had been greatly influenced by 
Doxey. The reporter noted that Doxey had been ‘“‘an old-school English 
book dealer’ whose stock ran to rare editions and fine bindings. It was 
while working for Doxey, the reporter wrote, that Elder’s love for “better- 
class books developed.’ 

Just as his artistic taste improved by association with Doxey, Elder’s 
business sense may have been sharpened by exposure to Doxey’s bad 
example. Doxey was a well-established book dealer and publisher. In 
memoirs of the local book trade he was accused of socializing too much, 
devoting too little attention to his business, and placing too much trust 
in a manager who failed to keep the books in balance. His firm failed two 
years after Elder left it. As mentioned, Elder always checked details per- 
sonally, and remained in precise control of his finances. He was never 
accused of socializing too much. On the contrary, his associates were more 
likely to lament his tendency to withdraw into himself. 

In his autobiographic “Random Notes,” Elder recalled the reason he 
left Doxey: ‘““As Mr. Doxey’s sons were growing up, I made room for them 
by starting in business for myself ....”’% Elder was then twenty-five years 
old. He recently had married Emma Moore, and this undoubtedly inclined 
him towards the greater independence of his own business. Elder’s first 
move was to set himself up as a publishers’ agent in August of 1897. For 
at least part of this year, probably through June, he remained in Doxey’s 
employ. This is revealed by The Crocker-Langley Directory, which listed 
Elder twice, using two forms of his given name: 


Elder, Paul D. salesman, r. 2715 Buchanan. 
Elder, David P. with William Doxey, r. 2715 Buchanan. 


Publishers’ Weekly of 7 August 1897 carried the first notice that Elder 
had become a publishers’ agent. The magazine reported that Paul Elder: 
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has begun business on his own account. He will make a specialty of fine books, that 
is, those of literary excellence as well as those of good manufacture. He has secured 
quarters in the inner court of the Mills Building, room 30 [sic], second floor. He 
requests that publishers send him their announcements.4# 

In December the first mention of Paul Elder’s name as an independent 
dealer appeared on the book page of the San Francisco Chronicle. The 
announcement informed the public that Elder, as publishers’ agent, had 
for sale Francis Parkman’s The Jesuits in North America in the Seven- 
teenth Century (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.), in room 20 [sic] of the 
Mills Building.’ A month later he placed another notice offering books. 
Walt Whitman’s complete works, The Wound Dresser (Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co.), could be purchased from him in “The Book Room.”® 
His shop in the Mills Building on Montgomery Street was in the old 
“downtown” of San Francisco. No description of this shop can be found. 

It was the printer, Charles A. Murdock, who introduced Elder to his 
future partner, Morgan Shepard.? When they first met, Shepard was a 
clerk at the Bank of California. He was feeling sharp dissatisfaction with 
his job, and this must have struck a responsive chord in Elder, who had 
been unhappy clerking for Wells Fargo. It is not known whether Shepard 
contributed any capital to the new venture. However, he did bring other 
important assets to the partnership. 


MorcAn VAN RooRBACH SHEPARD 


Shepard, like Elder, was not a native Californian. His obituary in the 
New York Times stated that he was born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1865. 
He was raised on a “remote Maryland plantation” and educated by his 
mother, who was both companion and mother. When she died, circa 188], 
Shepard headed for South America and adventure, and found himself in 
one of the revolutions in Central America.’ He made his way to California 
doing a variety of jobs. He became a streetcar conductor, but was fired 
because he allowed children to take free rides. He worked as a reporter and 
around 1888 secured a job in a San Francisco bank.® His name first ap- 
pears in the city directory of that year as an employee of the Bank of 
California, with a residence at 1615 Clay Street. He remained with the 
bank for several years, but, according to the Tzmes, he felt “submerged.” 

In 1889 two Shepard entries appear in the city directory: one, as a 
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bookkeeper in the Bank of California; and the other, which is more indic- 
ative of his artistic interests, as a member of a firm engaged in photo- 
mechanical printing and engraving. That firm, Reed, Shepard & Tyler, 
located at 506 Battery Street, did not survive for listing in the 1890 direc- 
tory. 

Shepard was more outgoing than the austere Elder, but lacked Elder’s 
business sense. It appears that the two complemented one another, each 
making his own contribution to the partnership. Edward DeWitt Taylor, 
who knew both men because the Stanley-Taylor printing company did 
work for them, recalled that Shepard, then thirty-three years old, was a 
“big asset” to Elder.'° A contrast between the partners can be seen in the 
comments that others made about them. Elder was cautious and formal 
in business and personal dealings; Shepard was willing to take chances 
and was more readily approachable. Elder gathered the quotations of 
others into books; Shepard wrote and designed books. Elder was always 
identified with the city’s business establishment; Shepard with the city’s 
Bohemian set. Shepard was, in fact, a member of Les Jeunes, though 
hardly a major figure in that set. He was also a neighbor of Burgess, editor 
of The Lark. 

The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum by Wallace Irwin, the firm’s best 
selling and most widely known book, probably came to Elder & Shepard 
through Shepard’s Bohemian connections. Other authors whom Shepard 
may have attracted to the publishing firm were some of the more inter- 
esting /mpressions writers: Anna Strunsky, Jack London, Porter Garnett, 
Elizabeth W. Putnam, and Burgess. 

One of the interests shared by the partners was bookbinding, a craft 
they encouraged. In 1902-1903, Shepard, who designed bindings, was a 
charter member and president of the Bookbinders’ Guild of California. 
Elder was secretary-treasurer. Displays of the local guild and the Guild 
of Women Binders, London, were exhibited in the Old Book Room at 238 
Post. It is difficult to establish with certainty which partner decided to 
help the Bookbinders’ Guild in its foundation. An educated guess would 
be that it was Shepard, since Elder credited him as the artistic and crea- 
tive hand in the shop. Shepard designed books, broadsides, and book- 
marks, as well as bindings. Although Elder knew what he wanted in books 
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and graphics, he did not have the creative talents of his partner. His works 
have no graphics of his own design or execution. His interest in bindings 
probably derived from his knowledge of books as artifacts, as well as from 
a keen sense of the commercial value of handcrafted bindings. Years later 
Elder gave Shepard credit for “contributing valuable art features and an 
interesting personality” to the firm. He also noted that Shepard had 
designed the Post Street shop’s stained redwood furnishings.” 

Shepard left the partnership in May 1903. Why he left is not clear. 
The Times obituary suggested that he departed to pursue his interest in 
design and open his own firm: 


Mr. Shepard then went into the publishing business [of Elder & Shepard] and made 
enough money to go abroad in 1904, studying book printing, book binding and 
jewelry designing. He returned shortly before the earthquake and started a design- 
ing business. The ‘quake’ finished this venture.18 


Shepard also had a strong interest in children, and it may have been this 
that drew him in a new direction. The only item he retained from the 
dissolved partnership was the idea of the “Birdalone” Letters, a series of 
subscription letters to children. 

The partners had advertised extensively that Shepard’s “Birdalone”’ 
Letters for Children would appear under Elder & Shepard’s imprint some- 
time in 1902 or 1903. It is doubtful that any of these letters was ever pub- 
lished, for not one has come to light. A mailing in 1902, “A Brief Outline 
of their Character and Purpose,” was distinctly in the tone of other Shep- 
ard writings for children.1* Shepard understood the importance that a 
child would attach to his name on a letter, and he may have been the first 
to use the letter format for children. Although many juvenile books had 
special introductions in letter form, they were not specifically addressed, 
nor did they come via the postal system. 

The announcement of the dissolution of the partnership, printed by 
the newly formed Tomoyé Press, was done in a formal and artistic style 
on good paper stock. It was a worthy production to signal the end of the 
firm of Elder & Shepard, which, in its short life, had already been praised 
for the typographic appearance and quality of its works. The notice read: 
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Messrs. Elder and Shepard beg to announce that Mr. Morgan Shepard has retired 
from the firm and that the business will be continued under the name of Paul Elder 
and Company, duly incorporated under the laws of California. 


The new corporation, to whom all future remittances and correspondence should 
be addressed, will assume all existing liabilities (with the exception of “The Birda- 
lone Letters,” which will be assumed by Mr. Morgan Shepard) and all accounts 
due the old firm. 
Very respectfully, 
Elder and Shepard 
238 Post Street, San Francisco 
May, MDCCCII[15 


The mailed announcement also contained general information con- 
cerning the specialized activities of Paul Elder & Co. and a list of forth- 
coming publications from the house, including Shepard’s books and cards. 

Whether there was bad feeling between the two partners at this time 
cannot be stated definitely. John Henry Nash, the fine printer, was sharply 
critical of Elder’s supposed tightness with funds,!® whereas Shepard was 
considered open handed. However, Nash’s criticism was plainly exagger- 
ated and more emotional than factual. There is as much reason to believe 
that the partners parted on good terms as there is to assume that there 
was a falling out. Shepard’s departure seems to have made little difference 
to either the artistic or the financial success of the firm. 

Shepard tried various careers in the book business after he left the 
firm. In San Francisco, he worked as a designer of advertising and started 
his own company, which published cards and other ephemeral material. 
He moved to New York in 1906 and became a general publisher. Morgan 
Shepard & Co. books closely resemble those of Elder & Shepard. Appar- 
ently this business was not satisfactory, for around 1911-1912 he found 
his true calling and became a children’s book publisher and writer. He 
finally brought to fruition his idea of a letter-magazine for children, John 
Martin’s Book, which lasted until the Depression of the 1930s. He died 
in 1947, 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron 
Membership, $125 a year, and Sustaining Membership, $60 a year. 


New Patron Members Address Sponsor 
Susan Deene and Pasadena Grant Dahlstrom 


George Kinney 


New Sustaining Member 
Fred Drexler San Francisco 


The following members have transferred from Regular to Patron Membership: 


Mrs. Charles D. Field San Francisco 
Mrs. J. Kenneth Sexton San Francisco 
Mrs. Horace J. Stevens Tustin 


The following members have transferred from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 


Robert A. Dewey, Jr. San Francisco 
Mrs. Hobart M. Lovett Berkeley 
Irving Robbins, Jr. Atherton 
Mrs. Howard Swig San Francisco 


The following have been elected to membership since the publication of the Winter 
News-LetTTer: 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert A. Howard Oakland Membership Committee 
Jennifer S. Larson San Francisco Warren R. Howell 
Gladys Sullivan Mahoney Phoenix, Arizona Membership Committee 


Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California will be held at the Club rooms, 
312 Sutter Street, San Francisco, on Tuesday, March 16, 1982, at 11:30 a.m. 
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Book Reviews 


Six Letters from Siberia and the Far East, with Thirty-six Color Plates by the 
Author. [by] William P. Wentworth. [San Francisco: William P. Wentworth, 1980]. 
91 pages. 


In 1976 intrepid explorers William and Helen Wentworth set off on a seven-week 
adventure through the vast land areas surrounding the People’s Republic of China. 
Based on six letters, one of which was written from Irkutsk, the others composed 
after his return to the United States, Wentworth has fashioned a fascinating trav- 
elogue of impressions and sights along the way. Having no pretensions at being a 
scholarly treatise, Six Letters nevertheless manages to capture most effectively one 
man’s feelings for the spirit of Tashkent, Samarkand, Kathmandu, and many other 
cities and regions on the Chinese periphery. His narrative is supplemented nicely 
by three dozen colored illustrations ranging from the lush green landscape as seen 
from the Trans-Siberian Express, to the Swayambunath Stupa, the most revered 
shrine in the Kathmandu Valley. For arm-chair explorers, the book is a delightful 
read. 

Six Letters holds a special place in the hearts of California book enthusiasts, as 
it was the final book “Designed and Printed by Lawton Kennedy.” 


English Privateers at Cabo San Lucas: The Descriptive Accounts of Puerto Seguro 
by Edward Cooke (1712) and Woodes Rogers (1712), with Added Comments by 
George Shelvocke (1726) and William Betagh (1728). Introduced and edited by 
Thomas F. Andrews. Los Angeles: Dawson’s Book Shop, 1979. 116 pages. 


Number forty-one in the outstanding Baja California Travels Series, edited by 
Edwin Carpenter and Glen Dawson, was issued recently by Dawson’s Book Shop 
in Los Angeles. This contribution to the series, edited by Club member Thomas F. 
Andrews of Santa Barbara, is a collection of four accounts, titled English Privateers 
at Cabo San Lucas, which relate to privateering activities during the early eighteenth 
century in the bay Thomas Cavendish had named Puerto Seguro in 1587. 
Prompted not only by his desire to capture for himself the Spanish and Oriental 
wealth then fueling the Wars of the Spanish Succession, but also by the recently 
passed Prize Act of 1708, whereby the English crown relinquished its share of the 
booty to be taken in a privateering enterprise, the published account of Woodes 
Rogers’s adventure is today a buccaneering classic. Although when the Duke and 
Dutchess sailed from Cork in September 1708, the crews were inexperienced, resem- 
bling a motley collection of “Tinkers, Taylors, Hay-makers, Pedlers, [and] Fidlers, 
etc.” according to Rogers, they were filled with pluck and the promise of wealth 
should the enterprise succeed. They were not disappointed. The high point of the 
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circumnavigation was the capture of the nao de China, the 400-ton Nuestra Senora 
de la Encarnacién y Desengano (renamed the Batchelor) in 1709 at Puerto Seguro. 
After returning to England in October 1711, both Edward Cooke, second captain 
under Stephen Courtney on board the Dutchess, and Rogers had visions of extra 
profit through published accounts of their venture. 

As Andrews notes in his detailed Introduction, even though “Rogers’s work has 
unanimously been accepted over the years as the more readable of the two,” Cooke’s 
account, since it was published several months earlier, “contained the first foreign 
observations of the Cabo San Lucas region,” as well as excellent descriptions and 
illustrations of flora and fauna in the Puerto Seguro region. Cooke’s Voyage to the 
South Sea also contains an account of “Mr. Alexander Selkirk... during the four 
years and four months he liv’d upon the uninhabited island of Juan Fernandes,” 
which is generally acknowledged to have been Daniel Defoe’s inspiration for Robin- 
son Crusoe, published in 1719. 

The last English-led privateering expedition against the Spanish in the Pacific 
was led by John Clipperton and George Shelvocke in 1719. Shelvocke had a quarrel- 
some nature and he set off on his own to sack cities on the South American coast. 
After being wrecked, he fashioned a new vessel out of the old, and sailed up the 
coast to Baja California. In his account of the voyage, Shelvocke treated rather 
roughly William Betagh, an officer on the voyage, and Betagh’s book was written 
largely to discredit the earlier narrative, which he says was filled with “blunderrata.” 
Since both Shelvocke and Betagh include lengthy accounts of the Puerto Seguro 
area, editor Andrews has included them in the present volume to “provide a broader 
context for understanding both the Cooke and Rogers accounts and English priva- 
teering activity at the Cape of Baja California.” 

The high standards set by Dawson’s since 1965, when the first volume in this 
series was published, are carefully maintained here. The book, produced in an edition 
of 500 copies, was among the last printed by Grant Dahlstrom at the Castle Press 
in Pasadena. Subscribers to the series received copies with a hand-colored frontis- 
piece rendered by Mrs. Glen Dawson. The excellence of the series is evidenced by 
the many distinguished editors who have participated, and the finely produced 
nature of this particular volume is attested to by the fact that it was selected as an 
example of excellent typography in 1979 by the Rounce & Coffin Club. 

Bruce L. JoHNSON 


My First Love Wears Two Masks, by Dora Barrett and Rose Cordeiro Miller. 
Seaview Press, P.O. Box 32, El Cerrito, California 94530. 1981, 361 pp. Indexed. $20. 


This lively book is the autobiography of “Baby Dody” Scholz, later known as Dora 
Barrett, a San Francisco child actress, who was born December 28, 1893 and died 
December 27, 1978. Her book is profusely illustrated with many photographs from 
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the late author’s collection. She was aided, and the book was finally completed with 
an epilogue, by her friend, Rose Cordeiro Miller. 

This work is filled with nostalgia for those in the Bay Area as Dora Barrett 
either had total recall or kept a voluminous journal. Her recollections of early 
days and events in San Francisco and Oakland as a child actress are a delight. 

She reports on the many well-known actors and actresses, as well as the lesser 
ones, with whom she appeared. There are short biographies or anecdotes about per- 
formers, producers, authors, musicians, directors, prompters (even stage-door men) 
whom she encountered. Nor does she confine her book only to the theatre. She 
recounts with childish glee the openings of The Chutes in 1895 and of Glen Park, 
near Diamond Heights, in 1898 with a full description of their attractions and 
divertisements. 

As an actress, while on tour in the Mother Lode towns, she describes the best 
and the worst of the playhouses, dressing rooms, boarding houses, as well as meals 
provided and audience responses. She doesn’t necessarily complain but gives her 
childhood reactions. She appeared in many of the “lost” plays and melodramas and 
gives a lively description of the plots, casting, rehearsals, and moods of directors 
and managers. Of interest are those many forgotten after-pieces in those comedy 
skits, often ad-libbed, that satirized social life, politics, topics of the day, and take- 
offs on popular plays. 

She had the title role in The First Born, a play about Chinatown that for years 
held the record for the longest-running play in San Francisco. 

Miss Barrett’s frequent digressions are not without interest as when watching 
from the window of her parents’ apartment in St. Ann’s Building she describes the 
dismantling of the Baldwin Hotel and Theatre and the construction on its site of 
the Flood Building and recalls sympathizing with the “poor horses” that had to 
haul the earth and construction materials during the Teamsters’ strike of 1901. 

She writes of the “Melrose Explosion” in 1898 when the Western Fuse and Explo- 
sive Company, near her home in Oakland, blew up and completely demolished the 
area. One entire chapter is devoted to her experiences in the 1906 earthquake and 
fire and the destruction of the theatre district. 

In the 1920s, Dora Barrett continued acting as an ingenue and later formed a 
dance troupe, The La Rosa Trio, which toured the Pantages Circuit. Still later, she 
became a newspaperwoman and spent some years as a writer on the Sacramento 
Union. 

SAM STARK 


Gifts and Acquisitions 


The Library Associates of the University of California, Davis, presented the Club 
with a copy of their publication, Nineteenth-Century San Francisco Art Exhibition 
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Catalogues, a descriptive checklist and index by Ellen Schwartz. This valuable - and 
to the Club’s knowledge, unprecedented — reference work is the result of three years 
research and contains entries drawn from a wide variety of sources. We congratulate 
Mrs. Schwartz and warmly thank the Associates for their gift to the Club. 


Member George Fox sent Christmas greetings to the Club via a charming broadside 
printed for him by Jack Stauffacher at the Greenwood Press. It consists of a quota- 
tion from John Locke which begins, “Books seem to me to be pestilent things, and 
infect all that trade in them....” The founders of the Club were certainly so in- 
fected seventy years ago and we are planning to frame the broadside and put it on 
display in the Club rooms. 


From Dr. A. W. Stone, Book Club member and founder of the Orange County Book 
Society, the Club received two attractive broadsides. One contains “Collectivitis,” 
a poem by Ethel Jacobson, signed by the author. The other reproduces “Then is 
All Love? It is, it is!” by Ray Bradbury. It is signed by the author and the illustra- 
tor, Scott Fitzgerald, and printed by Patrick Reagh and Vance Gerry, in an edition 
of 230 copies. 


Purchased from Gary L. Steigerwald for the Club’s collection of books about books: 
Victor Hammer: Artist and Printer, compiled by Carolyn Hammer. Lexington, 
Kentucky: The Anvil Press, 1981. 425 copies. $75.00. 


Member George H. Cabaniss, Jr., has given us a copy of Gold Rusb Country, a 
recent publication of the California Historical Society, featuring photographs by 
Stanley R. Truman and narrative by T.H. Watkins. 


Through the generosity of the publisher, Sol Lewis of New York, the Club has been 
given a copy of his facsimile edition of our 1931 original edition of The Santa Fe 
Trail printed by the Grabhorns. This particular book had never been copyrighted 
by the Club so we had no control over its re-issue. The publisher has copyrighted 
the “special content”-a new foreword by Howard R. Lamar. By a happy coinci- 
dence, we received a copy of this expensive reprint on the very day we wrote Mr. 
Lewis asking for a copy. This is a reasonably good facsimile, taken directly from the 
type and illustrations by lithography and reproduced the same size as the original. 
There are two unhappy “improvements:” the binding is an all-over covering of a 
pale veal-toned leather (?) and the endpapers are a moire baby-blue silk. Two very 
un-masculine additions to a very masculine book, but to the publisher’s credit, the 
book is housed in a stout cloth-covered slipcase. Also, for some reason, the title 
page is too low on the page. The illustrations are fairly accurate due mostly to the 
fact that the original illustrations were reproduced by collotype. The initials and 
the marginal notes throughout are printed in red as they were in the original. Of 
the edition of 350 copies ours is number 55. 


ALBERT SPERISEN 
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Mrs. David Potter, our long-time House Committee Chairman, has given the Club 
an eight-volume set of The Life and Works of Charles Lamb which will be sold for 
the Club’s benefit in an upcoming Book Club auction. Our warm thanks to Betty 
for this generous gift. 

D. STEVEN CoREY 


Miss Ruth Teiser has given the Club a copy of the 1970 paperback edition of Her- 
man Zapf’s Manuale Typographicum published by the M.1.T. Press in Boston. It 
is a collection of interesting typefaces used for bookish quotations in sixteen lan- 
guages and is one of the most attractive books of this sort. It is a welcome addition 
to the library and we appreciate her thoughtfulness. 

BARBARA LAND 


Richard Harrison has given the Club a copy of calligrapher Marie Angel’s Fables 
de La Fontaine published by the Alphabet Press of Boston in 1981. This reproduc- 
tion of the manuscript captures the fine detail of her delicate illustrations and the 
calligraphed text. The original manuscript of ten vellum leaves, measuring 112” x 
17”, is one of the highlights of the Harrison Collection of Calligraphy and Lettering 
at the San Francisco Public Library. Mr. Harrison commissioned Marie Angel to 
write out the fables and the colophon states that she worked on the manuscript 
from 1959 to 1965. The Neugebauer Press in Austria first reproduced the manu- 
script in 1979. The accompanying English translation for this new edition was 
designed by Michael Neugebauer in Gudrun Zapf von Hesse’s Diotima typeface. 
Anyone wishing to see the original manuscript may visit the Rare Book Room, San 
Francisco Public Library from 10 to 6 on Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
and Wednesdays from | to 6. 

JOHANNA GOLDSCHMID 


From John Howell-Books we have purchased a copy of the new bibliography and 
history of the Nonesuch Press entitled History of the Nonesuch Press with a descrip- 
tive catalogue of all Nonesuch publications prepared by David McKittrick of the 
Cambridge University Library and assisted by Simon Rendall of the Curwen Press. 
A very long title, but it does not quickly tell you that the introduction was written 
by Geoffrey Keynes, often called the “Prince of Bibliographers,” who was an inti- 
mate of Nonesuch and who compiled several books for the Press. Nor does it tell 
you that John Dreyfus, international authority on type and printing, has written 
the history and designed this extremely handsome book in the Nonesuch tradition. 
This is the definitive history of one of the most important and influential printer- 
publishers in modern England. It is an indispensable addition to our reference 
library and complements our copy of the first bibliography, Tbe Nonesuch Century, 
published by the Press in 1935. One very important correction in chronology was 
noted in a quick scan of this work which is that the often-listed The Letters of 
George Meredith to Alice Meynell, 1923, was not the first book issued by the Press. 
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Tbe Love Poems of Jobn Donne was the first! This is indeed surprising since both 
the 1929 and 1930 catalogues issued by the Press list the Meredith-Meynell title as 
their first book. During his quick scan this reviewer did not find any mention of 
this important correction but which, of course, must be there someplace. 


Our good friend Lawrence Clark Powell has sent us two of his recent publications. 
The first is Susanna’s Secret, or the Lost Mozart Letters, printed and designed by 
Richard Hoffman in Van Nuys, California. Mr. Powell also sent us his Farewell to 
the Encinal, also charmingly printed for him by Richard Hoffman in three colors. 
The design of this charmer suggests the work of Mr. Powell’s lifelong friend Ward 
Ritchie-it is in the manner of Ward’s “Schmied-like” hand, but no mention of this 
is made in the book. Our continued thanks to Larry Powell for so kindly regularly 
remembering the Club’s library. 


From the Guild of Book Workers in New York we have received the catalogue for 
their 75th anniversary exhibition. This is an excellent catalogue, well organized and 
very well printed as well as illustrated. There were two editions of this book pub- 
lished: hard cover and, as ours is, soft cover, but housed in a sturdy slipcase. This 
gift is a welcome addition to our collection of binders and binding work in our 
reference library. 


From Member Abe Lerner we have received a copy of Tony Appleton’s Christmas 
booklet, The English Language, an essay by G. M. Trevelyan taken from his His- 
tory of England, Chapter VIII. It was printed for Mr. Appleton by the Rampant 
Lions Press in Cambridge in an edition of 110 copies, of which ours is number 108. 
This delightful booklet was designed by Abe Lerner and he points out that only 
once before has any outsider ever designed a piece for the Rampant Lions Press; 
that one was done by Hans Schmoller for Giovanni Mardersteig’s eightieth birthday 
in 1972! This is quite a tribute to Abe and our thanks for this fine example of 
design and printing. 


Through the generosity of Eleanora (Polly) Black, fomerly associated with the 
Colt Press, the Grabhorns, and Helen Gentry, the Club has received three cartons 
of books and ephemera of Colt and Grabhorn material. “Polly,” as she was called 
when she worked at printing in San Francisco, made the drawings for the music in 
Jane Grabhorn’s Colt Press publication, The Gold Rush Song Book, and set the 
type for The Chief of Longview, among other books. Somehow she found the time 
to take the University of California extension course given by Wilder Bentley (her 
paper for this course is included) while she apprenticed with Bruce Gentry (Helen’s 
brother), in 1934 after Helen went East. From the early 1940’s she worked with 
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both the Grabhorns and the Colt Press, moving, as she writes, “... intermittently 
back and forth across Commercial Street.” Later, after moving to San Francisco, 
she worked for a short time at the Grabhorns and the Colt Press at the Sutter 
Street shop. 

The collection is too heady and much too large to list as many individual items 
as we would like. We must be content here to note two curious and unique items. 
The first of these is a rough draft of a “thank you” letter in Ed’s hand acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the A.I.G.A. Gold Medal Award. The second is Ed’s holograph 
rough draft of a letter to “Dear Jerry” regarding literary censorship in respect to 
the privately printed book produced by the Grabhorns for Alfred Knopf, Common- 
wealth (V) Gordon et al, etc., printed in 1949. This draft, Mrs. Black writes, was 
completed, “with suggestions made at times by Jane and others while he was writ- 
ing....” The collection includes some unusual ephemera, both of the Colt and 
Grabhorn Presses, as well as several books including one of the hand-colored copies 
of Kamehameha, Colt Press catalogues, and several good copies of Grabhorn Press 
books which the Club did not own. All in all, this is a thrilling and exciting collection 
for which the Club is most grateful to dear “Polly.” 

ALBERT SPERISEN 


Exhibition Notices 


The Club is pleased to announce upcoming exhibits which will be on display in the 
Club rooms: 

March 1-25: Rounce & Coffin Club Western Books Exhibition 

March 29-April 29: Eric Gill Centenary Exhibition 

May 3-27: Albert Sperisen Retrospective Exhibition 


Serendipity 


The many friends and enthusiasts of the Allen Press will be glad to learn that Lewis 
and Dorothy Allen have just completed their forty-seventh book, Pictures from 
Italy, by Charles Dickens. The book is octavo in size and is printed on handmade 
paper specially watermarked for them by the Richard de Bas mill in France. The 
types used were Italian Old Style and Deepdene italic for display. The running 
heads on each page are in two colors, varying as to the areas of Italy covered: 
Genoa, Venice, Naples, Rome, and Florence. The book is bound in a beautiful 
Fortuny fabric and the edition consists of 140 copies at $170 per copy. Inquiries 
may be addressed to The Allen Press, 1129 So. Eliseo Drive, Greenbrae, CA 94904. 
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Mr. Harry L. Freeman of Newport Beach, California has given the Club $100 in 
memory of former Member Thornton G. Douglas who resigned from the Club due 
to ill health in 1965. 


Following the splendid success of “The Dickens Universe” program last summer at 
UC Santa Cruz, there will be another special program there again this August. The 
emphasis of this year’s program will be on A Tale of Two Cities, with particular 
attention paid to Dickens in relation to other nineteenth-century writers who wrote 
about the French Revolution, such as Carlyle. The program will take place August 
3-11, 1982. For information about fees and other information please contact Ms. 
Adrienne Van Gelder, University Extension, UC Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
or call her at (408) 429-297]. 


John Howell-Books has just published an enlarged and completely revised fourth 
edition of Wagner and Camp’s The Plains & the Rockies; a Bibliography of Nar- 
ratives of Exploration, Travel and Adventure, 1800-1865, by Robert H. Becker. 
Interested parties should note their ad in this issue in regard to same. 


We have just learned that the Plain Wrapper Press of Verona, Italy is going to close 
this Spring. We quote from a letter sent to friends and subscribers of the press: 
“Skyrocketing production costs combined with the limited production capacities of 
the handpress, Italian taxes and red tape, compounded by the high cost of living 
in general, have all contributed to creating a situation for which we no longer have 
ready resources, nor the moral or physical energy to continue to confront.” This is 
a great loss to the world of fine printing, as many of you will appreciate. 


Many members will be interested to learn of David Farrell’s recent compilation, 
Collegiate Book Arts Presses; a new census of printing presses in American Colleges 
& Universities, with a foreword by Harry Duncan. This has just been published by 
Fine Print and is available for $7.50 which should be sent to the new Fine Print 
address, Box 3394, San Francisco, CA 94119. 


Through April there will be a retrospective exhibition at the Donohue Rare Book 
Room, Richard A. Gleeson Library, University of San Francisco, honoring Eric 
Gill’s centenary featuring unique items from the collection formed by Albert 
Sperisen. The hours of the Rare Book Roorn are 9 to 12, | to 5 Monday through 
Friday, and 6:30 to 9:30 on Thursday evenings. 


This is to be something of an Albert Sperisen year. The Book Club is exhibiting an 
Albert Sperisen retrospective in May and on May 2 Mr. Sperisen will be awarded 
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the annual Sir Thomas More medal for book collecting by the Gleeson Library 
Associates at the University of San Francisco. The meeting will begin at 3:00 at the 
University’s McLaren Center. Mr. Nicolas Barker of The British Library will speak 
on Eric Gill. 


The Club has just been given a handsome Twowindows Press production by the 
proprietor, Don Gray. It is a portfolio of twelve photographic reproductions of 
John Fiske photographs with an essay by Thomas Curran of the Oakland Museum. 
The portfolio has been published by the Oakland Museum and the Yosemite 
- Natural History Association. This is a magnificent addition to the Club’s library 
and we are most grateful. 

D. STEVEN Corey 


The Book Club welcomes your tax deductible donations to our auction collection, 
which is now being catalogued. Please note that items donated for this forthcoming 
auction should be in our hands no later than April 30, 1982. 


Contributors to the News-Letter 


James P. Delgado is Park Historian for the Golden Gate National Recreation Area. 
His article “Garlic Gulch: John Steinbeck in Los Gatos, 1936-1938” appeared in 
the Quarterly News-Letter, Volume XLVI, Number 3 (Summer 1981). 


Ruth Gordon received the Ph.D. from the School of Librarianship at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley in June, 1977. 


Si 


For sale by private collector 


GRABHORN PRESS BOOKS 


Beer x 


Approximately one hundred separate titles, major as well 
as minor works, including the first and second bibliogra- 
phies, Maundevile’s Voiage, the Santa Fe Trail, Leaves 
of Grass, Maps of the California Gold Region, and The 
Maps of San Francisco Bay, the Caxton Polycronicon 
leaf book, and the Rare Americana Series. 

All in mint or fine condition. 

For sale individually or as a collection. 
PLEASE ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 
David F. Merten 
201 Longwood Drive 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 


: 
; 


I can help you with your cataloging needs. 


| offer the following services: 
CATALOGING OF 
My BOOKS, RECORDS, & MANUSCRIPTS 
for insurance, personal, or 
bookselling purposes. Contact: 


Barbara Jane Land 


770 El Camino Del Mar 
F San Francisco, CA 94121 
Phone (415) 221-7707 References available. 
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24 A nine-part poem accompanied by ten drypoints. 4y, 
Printed in two colors on Rives Heavy Buff, and #7 
¥é bound in the Japanese fashion. The edition istwenty 7% 
4 copies, plus ten deluxe copies with a hand-colored 
frontispiece. Please send for the prospectus. iq 


Hiersoux, Powers, & Thomas j 
Pf 437 Colusa Avenue % 
Berkeley, California 94707 


Forthcoming: First Dark, poems by Joyce Carol 7 
Oates. 


Fohn Howell - Books jf 


Announces publication of 


the enlarged and completely revised 
FOURTH EDITION 


of Henry R. Wagner’s and Charles L.Camp’s 4 


The Plains & the Rockies fa 


A Bibliography of Narratives of Exploration 
Travel and Adventure, 1800-1865 


by Robert H. Becker ‘ 
$150.00 per copy j 
JOHN HOWELL-BOOKS % 


434 Post Street 
San Francisco, California 94102-1592 
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